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ABSTRACT 

The  Cost-Benefit  Calculation  Model:  Is  it  a  Useful  Tool  to  Analyze  War  Termination?  By 
Major  Christopher  J.  Rizzo,  USA,  59  pages. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  has  faced  increasing 
pressure  from  other  countries  to  take  the  lead  in  resolving  regional  conflicts.  As  a  result, 
much  debate  has  occurred  on  determining  when  to  enter  a  conflict  and  not  much  thought 
is  often  given  to  how  to  end  conflicts.  The  cost-benefit  calculation  model  is  considered  by 
many  scholars  to  be  a  standard  by  which  modem  states  determine  when  to  conclude  a 
conflict.  Simply  stated,  state’s  leaders  will  pursue  their  objectives  until  a  point  is  reached 
where  the  costs  exceed  the  benefit  or  war  aims.  The  theory  stems  from  the  writings  of 
Clausewitz  The  monograph  examines  whether  the  cost-benefit  model  for  war  termination 
is  sensitive  to  conditions  of  the  military  and  domestic  situations,  economic  conditions,  and 
expectations  of  external  assistance. 

The  monograph  begins  by  explaining  the  model  and  the  many  factors  that  affect 
the  model.  The  factors  include  internal  power  struggles,  public  opinion,  domestic  politics, 
and  the  affect  of  casualties  on  the  war  effort.  Three  case  studies  are  then  analyzed  to 
determine  why  war  goes  beyond  the  obvious  cost-benefit  calculation.  Germany  s  actions 
during  World  War  I,  Japan’s  decisions  in  World  War  II,  and  the  United  States  policies  in 
Vietnam  provide  the  basis  of  analysis.  All  historical  examples  examined  exemp  lfy  t  at  t  e 
countries  use  of  the  cost-benefit  model  was  not  sensitive  to  the  military,  domestic,  an 
economic  conditions  as  well  as  the  expected  external  assistance. 

The  paper  concludes  by  stating  that  although  the  model  use  was  not  sensitive  to 
the  examined  conditions,  the  model  still  provides  an  acceptable  framework  in  which  to 
consider  war  termination. 
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■The  object  of  war  is  a  belter  stale  of  peace  -  even  if  only  from  your  own  point  of  view. 
Hence  it  is  essential  to  conduct  war  with  constant  regard  to  the  peace  you  devise. 


I.  Introduction 

Since  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  has  faced  increasing 
pressure  from  other  countries  to  take  the  lead  in  resolving  regional  conflicts.  Bosnia, 
Haiti,  and  the  on-going  unrest  in  Central  Africa  are  all  excellent  examples.  Ironically, 
conflict  termination  doctrine,  the  method  to  seek  an  acceptable  peace,  is  not  vety  well 
understood  by  either  the  political  or  military  establishment.  Although  much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  it  is  often  the  last  item  to  be  considered  when  a  conflict  erupts. 

Conflict  or  war  termination  very  rarely  achieves  long  term  peace  for  either  party 
involved.  This  fact  is  disheartening  when  one  considers  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
resources  and  human  life  expended  during  conflicts.  Nations  too  often  enter  a  conflict 
with  no  clear  vision  of  how  to  resolve  the  matter  of  dispute.  As  a  result,  these  conflicts 
re-emerge  and  more  resources  and  lives  are  lost.  The  premier  example  in  this  century  is 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  settlement,  which  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  either  of 
Germany  or  the  Allies,  and  which  many  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  Second  World  War. 

What  makes  conflict  termination  so  difficult  are  the  many  factors  that  affect  a 
lasting  resolution.  Diplomatic,  informational,  economic,  and  military  elements  are  all 
intermingled  when  leaders  ponder  the  decision  to  terminate  a  conflict.  Often  the  military 
force,  in  and  of  itself,  cannot  achieve  resolution  without  cooperative  and  coordinated 
diplomatic,  informational,  and  economic  efforts.  This  directed,  holistic  approach  of  all 
national  instruments  of  power  is  achieved  very  rarely.  Moreover,  in  cases  involving  more 
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than  two  states  in  coalition,  the  actions  of  another  need  to  be  coordinated,  along  with 
one’s  own.  Complicating  this  process  is  the  need  to  consider  the  different  national 
interests  of  all  coalition  partners.  Additionally,  the  nature  of  a  conflict,  and  its  real  or 
potential  repercussions  on  or  in  a  region,  are  often  misunderstood.  Determining  the 
conditions  for,  and  timing  the  resolution  of,  a  conflict  are  often  planning  considerations 
thought  about  in  hindsight.  These  last  points,  under  what  conditions  and  when  to  seek 

conflict  termination,  are  the  focus  of  this  paper. 

Apparently,  finding  a  way  to  stop  a  war  early  is  less  expensive  than  keeping  it 

going.  What  is  less  apparent  is  why  this  is  often  not  done.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
examine  three  cases  where  such  a  calculation  would  seem  to  have  been  appropriate,  to 
find  out  why  it  was  not  made  or  accepted,  and  to  determine  what  emerges  when  the  cost- 
benefit  analysis  model  is  used  as  a  tool  of  strategic  decision  making.  The  research 
question  of  this  monograph  follows:  Is  the  cost-benefit  calculation  model  for  war 
termination  sensitive  to  conditions  of  military  and  domestic  situations,  economic 
conditions,  and  expectations  of  external  assistance?  If  so,  what  can  one  conclude  about 
the  use  of  this  model  for  shaping  strategic  policy? 

The  cost-benefit  calculation  theory  is  a  rational  approach  to  war  termination  and  is 
considered  by  many  scholars  to  be  a  standard  by  which  modem  states  determine  when  to 
conclude  a  conflict.2  Simply  stated,  a  state’s  leaders  will  pursue  their  objectives  or  war 
aims  until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  costs  of  continuing  are  not  worth  the  objectives 
sought.  At  that  time,  the  leaders  will  decide  to  terminate  the  war,  realizing,  unless  one 
side  overthrows  the  other,  the  contest  remains  two  sided  until  both  sides  reach  agreement. 
The  aim  is  to  have  the  adversary  recognize  a  point  of  culmination  as  well  so  that  he 
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consents  to  a  cease-fire  and  peace  negotiations.3  On  the  surface,  this  model  appears 
logical  and  an  appropriate  tool  with  which  to  explain  under  what  conditions  and  when  one 

can  expect  war  termination  to  occur. 

Several  reasons  exist  as  to  why  the  model  may  be  a  preferred  approach.  First,  not 
all  wars  end  with  winners  and  losers.  Most  wars  end  in  a  stalemate.  Second,  the  cost- 
benefit  model  explains  why  the  weaker  party  usually  stops  fighting  before  its  strength  is 
completely  exhausted.  Finally,  the  costs  of  war  accumulate.  Dead  and  wounded,  financial 
costs,  and  material  resources  are  wasted  and  losses  increase.  These  increases,  however, 
may  have  a  decreasing  marginal  effect  on  the  attainment  of  a  state’s  objectives  or  war 

aims.4 

The  monograph  will  begin  by  explaining  the  cost-benefit  calculation  model  by 
examining  the  model’s  assumptions,  factors,  relationships,  and  limitations.  Analysis  will 
extend  to  exploration  of  the  internal  dynamics  of  governmental  decision  making  that  may 
be  expected  to  influence  rational  choice.  Historical  case  studies  will  be  presented  to 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  working  of  the  model.  Finally,  conclusions  will  be 
offered  as  to  the  utility  of  the  cost-benefit  calculation  model  as  a  means  of  anticipating  the 
point  for  conflict  termination. 

Additionally,  the  underlying  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  expose  military  planners  to 
the  many  considerations  that  influence  application  of  the  cost-benefit  model  in  order  that 
they  understand  the  intricacies  of  war  termination.  Since  army  and  joint  doctrine  are 
based  largely  on  this  model,  it  is  important  that  military  planners  understand  its  application 
in  a  holistic  sense.5  The  terms  war  and  conflict  will  be  used  synonymously,  and 
termination  refers  only  to  the  cessation  of  fighting. 
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“War  is  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  policy  with  other  means.  ” 

“No  one  starts  a  war  ...or  rather,  no  one  in  his  senses  ought  to  do  so  ...  without 
first  being  clear  in  his  mind  what  he  intends  to  achieve  by  that  war  and  how  he  intends  to 

conduct  it.  ”6 


Carl  von  Clausewitz 


II.  The  Theon/  of  the  Cost-Benefit  Calculation  Model 
The  cost-benefit  calculation  model  is  designed  to  predict  the  appropriate  time  to 
negotiate  a  peace  settlement.  This  model  is  a  rational  approach  that  assumes  that  the 
belligerents  have  sufficient  information  available  to  make  the  necessary  cost  and  benefit 
calculations  concerning  the  decision  of  when  to  terminate  a  war.  The  theory  is  based  on 
Clausewitz’ s  classic  statement: 

Of  even  greater  influence  on  the  decision  to  make  peace  is  the 
consciousness  of  all  the  effort  that  has  already  been  made  and  of  the  effort  yet  to 
come.  Since  war  is  not  an  act  of  senseless  passion  but  is  controlled  by  its  political 
object,  the  value  of  this  object  must  determine  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  for  it  in 
magnitude  and  also  in  duration.  Once  the  expenditure  of  effort  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  political  object,  the  object  must  be  renounced  and  peace  must  follow. 

We  see  then  that  if  one  side  cannot  completely  disarm  the  other,  the  desire 
for  peace  on  either  side  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  probability  of  further  successes 
and  the  amount  of  effort  these  would  require.  If  such  incentives  were  of  equal 
strength  on  both  sides,  the  two  would  resolve  their  political  disputes  by  meeting 
half  way.7 


In  modem  war,  while  the  military  instrument  is  surely  one  of  the  dominant  forces 
for  international  struggles,  diplomatic  and  economic  factors  are  likely  to  be  tightly 
interwoven  to  achieve  the  desired  objective.  The  use  of  economic  sanctions  to  influence 
the  actions  of  Serbia  and  Iraq  are  two  recent  examples.  Central  to  Clausewitz’ s  theory  of 
war  is  the  notion  that  war  is  not  an  end  unto  itself,  but  a  means  to  a  political  end.  In 
arriving  at  the  decision  to  terminate  a  war,  a  nation  must  be  satisfied  that  the  aims  of  the 
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war  effort  have  been  achieved,  or  that  the  aims  cannot  be  achieved  at  an  acceptable  cost , 
then  the  rational  decision  is  to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement. 

The  main  assumption  that  drives  this  concept  is  the  idea  that  both  actors  in  a 
conflict  behave  rationally  according  to  estimates  of  cost  and  gain.  A  rational  actor  is  one 
who  can  estimate  that  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  possesses  no  hope  of  achieving  his 
country’s  goals  and  draws  the  appropriate  conclusions.  This  assumption  is  accompanied 
by  several  others.  The  first  is  that  one  or  both  sides  are  uniactors,  with  single  identifiable 
centers  of  decision.  The  second  assumes  that  one  or  both  sides  can  estimate 
approximately  the  values,  goals,  and  their  respective  worth  for,  which  they  are  fighting,  as 
well  as  the  values,  goals,  and  the  respective  worth  placed  on  the  same  (or  opposite)  goals 
by  their  enemy.  It  is  important  to  note  that  values  are  not  necessarily  equivalent.  One  side 
may  indeed  be  willing  to  expend  more  effort  than  the  opponent,  both  relatively  and 
absolutely.  The  third  assumption  claims  that  each  side  possesses  all  the  necessary 
information  to  evaluate  their  power  and  that  of  the  enemy  to  continue  fighting.  Therefore 
each  side  can  approximate  the  relative  present  and  future  power  the  other  can  bring  to 
bear  on  the  continued  battle.  Finally,  one  or  both  of  the  belligerents  can  and  will  identify 
and  compare  the  anticipated  cost  of  all  available  courses  of  action.  If  these  assumptions 
are  not  realized,  then  the  model  begins  to  deviate  from  its  theoretical  foundation. 

The  factors  that  affect  the  model’s  assumptions  are  many.  Internal  power 
struggles,  public  opinion  and  external  pressures  can  all  affect  the  central  decision  maker. 

In  his  book,  Stopping  Wars.  James  Smith  discusses  how  decision-making  structures  within 
domestic  politics  greatly  affect  the  question  of  war  termination.  He  examines  three 
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belligerent  “inner  circle”  structures  that  are  dependent  on  the  amount  of  power  they 
possess  and  the  willingness  of  this  inner  circle  to  criticize  the  leader’s  actions. 

In  the  first  structure,  termed,  “We  didn’t  dare  consider  it,”  the  leader  is  pressing 
for  victory  at  any  cost,  even  where  it  is  obvious  to  the  inner  circle  that  such  a  goal  is 
unattainable. 9  The  possibility  of  a  cease-fire  will  not  be  raised  for  fear  of  being  thought  of 
as  a  traitor.  Whether  the  inner  circle  has  high  or  low  power,  the  result  is  the  same,  the 
inner  circle  lacks  the  fortitude  to  criticize  a  leadership  unwilling  to  consider  cease-fire.  In 
this  first  case,  the  leader’s  commitment  for  victory  at  any  cost  can  hardly  be  considered 
rational. 

In  Smith’s  second  structure  termed,  “The  leadership  just  won  t  listen,  is 
characterized  by  a  moderate  to  high  emergent  criticism,  but  low  inner  circle  power. 

Since  the  group  has  little  or  no  power,  the  leader  is  not  bound  to  listen.  One  variant  of 
this  structure  occurs  when  coalitions  are  formed.  Although  a  leader  is  usually  elected, 
actual  decision-making  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  group.  The  distinction  between  the 
leader  and  the  inner  circle  develops  into  a  distinction  between  those  opting  for  peace,  the 
“doves,”  and  those  opting  to  continue  the  war,  the  “hawks.”  This  structure  provides 
greater  opportunities  for  peace  but  are  determined  by  the  willingness  of  the  leader  to  listen 
and  the  leader’s  reaction  to  the  criticism.  In  the  case  of  a  coalition,  a  consensus  is 
normally  needed  before  a  peace  can  be  reached. 

The  third  structure,  “The  leader  and  inner  circle  couldn’t  agree,”  is  characterized 
by  high  emergent  criticism  and  moderate  to  high  power  for  the  inner  circle  11  Here,  the 
inner  circle  not  only  believes  that  a  cease-fire  is  the  proper  course  of  action  but  is  also 
willing  to  state  these  opinions  openly.  The  primary  difficulty  lies  in  the  estimate  made  by 
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those  external  to  the  process  of  relative  power  exercised  by  this  group.  When  other 

belligerents  perceive  the  views  of  peace  are  emerging  and  support  these  efforts,  but  a 

cease-fire  fails  to  materialize,  distrust  and  divisiveness  spread  both  internationally  and 

domestically.  Although  this  structure  offers  the  best  chances  for  a  peace  settlement,  it 

depends  entirely  on  the  group’s  actual  ability  to  influence  the  leader  to  change  policy.  All 

three  structures  exemplify  how  the  different  relationships  between  the  leader  and  his 

advisors  can  vary  the  possibility  of  negotiations.  The  various  possibilities  expressed  by 

Smith  find  more  detailed  explanation  in  a  series  of  essays  by  other  scholars. 

In  his  classic  study,  F.verv  War  Must  End,  Fred  Ikle  expounds  further  on  the 

effects  of  domestic  politics  and  how  they  cloud  the  cost  benefit  calculation,  stating. 

The  political  struggle  within  each  country  affects  everything  that  matters  in  ending 
a  war.  It  intrudes  into  the  formulation  of  the  war  aims,  it  colors  and  even  distorts 
military  estimates,  and  it  inhibits  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  The  views  people 
hold  on  these  matters  are  interdependent.  Those  who  want  their  country  to  pursue 
ambitious  war  aims  will  seek  out  the  favorable  military  estimates  and  find  reasons 
why  negotiations  ought  to  be  avoided.  Those  who  want  negotiations  to  move 

ahead  will  select  the  unfavorable  military  estimates  to  argue  that  war  aims  should 
12 

be  scaled  down. 

When  such  a  dichotomy  exists  in  a  nation,  reaching  a  consensus  can  be  very 
difficult.  A  determined  and  steady  national  leader  may  be  the  only  hope  to  overcome  this 
dilemma. 

In  a  1970’s  essay,  Morton  Halperin  offers  still  another  opinion  on  the  internal 

•  IT 

source  of  friction  that  arises  when  one  considers  war  termination:  civil-military  relations. 
He  begins  by  dividing  the  military  component  into  several  domains:  the  field  command,  the 
various  services,  and  the  general  staff  that  advises  the  senior  civilian  leadership.  Each 
possesses  its  own  interests  and  ability  to  affect  termination.  Likewise,  the  civilian 
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perspective  can  differ  between  the  executive,  legislative  branch,  and  foreign  office 
officials.  When  considering  whether  to  continue  a  war,  or  on  what  conditions  to  be 
prepared  to  terminate  it,  the  executive  frequently  looks  to  military  leaders  for  this 
information.  If  the  military  is  divided  on  the  issue,  the  decision  can  become  difficult. 
Because  they  have  control  over  much  pertinent  information,  the  military  can  maneuver  to 
make  the  outcome  they  seek  more  likely.  When  the  military’s  outcome  differs  from  that  of 
the  foreign  office  or  legislature,  indecision  and  political  quagmire  can  erupt  for  the 

executive. 

In  another  article,  Robert  Randle  presents  the  variety  of  domestic  pressures  that 
may  skew  any  attempts  to  utilize  the  cost-benefit  calculation  model.  He  mentions  how 
the  public,  who  are  called  upon  to  make  heavy  material  and  personal  sacrifices,  may 
demand  peace  under  various  situations  such  as  a  lengthy  war,  battlefield  defeats,  threat  of 
invasion,  or  a  shift  in  values  toward  the  war.  In  response  to  public  opinion,  the  legislature 
may  threaten  to  withhold  appropriations  for  war-related  activities,  hold  public  debates  to 
carry  the  opposition  of  the  war  to  the  executive,  or  pass  laws  that  may  hamper  the 
executive.  Elites  in  business,  academia,  religion,  and  social  groups  may  threaten  the 
continuation  of  war  if  they  feel  their  interests  or  values  are  endangered.  Finally,  Randle 
suggests  that  decision-makers  themselves,  until  they  experience  a  shift  from  their 
ideological  values  to  either  a  more  modest  or  pragmatic  aims,  are  likely  to  refuse  to  make 
the  decisions  necessary  for  peace.  Randle’s  last  point  about  different  ideologies  can  be  a 
very  strong  barrier  to  peace  negotiations. 

In  a  related  study  of  war  moods,  Lewis  Richardson  equates  war  weariness  to  an 
epidemic  that  spreads  into  the  population. 15  Support  for  the  war  is  high  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  fighting  then  gradually  declines  as  “susceptible”  people  become  infected  with  war 
weariness.  Richardson  actually  provides  a  quantitative  estimate  that  supposes  hostilities 
will  end  when  about  half  of  the  survivors  are  unwilling  to  continue  the  struggle.  The 
factors  he  cites  for  the  epidemic  are  wounds  to  oneself,  casualties  to  acquaintances,  a 
growing  scarcity  of  food  and  clothing  as  well  as  other  inconveniences  due  to  war.  Thus, 
Richardson  sees  these  increasing  costs  as  a  decisive  element  in  ending  wars. 

Frank  Klingberg  and  John  Voevodsky  attempt  to  establish  a  fixed,  repetitive 
relationship  between  battle  casualties  and  war  termination.  Klingberg  reasoned  he  could 
discern  such  a  relationship  in  a  few  major  wars,  but  admitted  that  his  initial  hypothesis 
could  not  be  upheld  for  the  whole  group  of  wars  he  examined.  He  concludes  by  stating  it 
is  not  possible  “to  predict  accurately  during  a  war  how  long  the  war  will  last. 

Voevodsky  claimed  that  there  are  certain  relationships  between  battle  casualties  and  battle 
strengths  which  constitute  limits  beyond  which  a  nation  either  accepts  defeat,  changes  its 
leadership,  or  acquires  new  allies.  He  defined  these  limits  by  the  lower  boundary  level, 
where  battle  casualties  and  battle  strengths  are  equal.  In  other  words,  when  the 
accumulated  total  of  battle  casualties  from  the  beginning  of  a  war  equals  the  total  number 
of  men  deployed  in  a  battle  zone,  a  nation  will  seek  one  of  the  above  conditions.  He 
argues  that  this  lower  level  “represents  a  boundary  to  the  right  of  which  a  nation  cannot 
seem  to  pass  and  still  sustain  its  own  war  effort.”17 

Finally,  from  a  purely  economic  perspective,  Robert  Gilpin  professes  a  rational 
choice  theory  by  stating, 

Rational-choice  theory  . . .  assumes  that  individual  behavior  is  determined 
wholly  by  rationality,  that  is,  individuals  seek  to  maximize,  or  at  least  to  satisfy 
certain  values  or  interest  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  themselves.  In  this  context, 
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rationality  applies  only  to  the  endeavor,  not  the  outcome;  failure  to  achieve  an 
objective  because  of  ignorance  or  some  other  factor  does  not  invalidate  the 
rationalist  premise  that  individualist  premise  that  individuals  act  on  the  basis  of  a 
cost/benefit  or  means/ends  calculation.  Finally,  it  holds  that  individuals  will  seek 
to  acquire  their  objectives  until  a  market  equilibrium  is  reached;  that  is,  individuals 
will  pursue  an  objective  until  the  associated  costs  are  equal  to  the  realized 
benefits.18 

Although  Gilpin  is  not  interested  merely  in  war  termination,  his  assumptions  about 
rational  choice  and  cost-benefit  underlie  his  analysis  of  why  states  decide  to  stop  their 
attempts  to  change  the  international  order  through  war  and  decide  instead  to  seek  peace, 

are  pertinent  to  the  cost  benefit  calculation  model. 

In  summary,  there  are  a  variety  of  factors  that  influence  the  calculation  in  the  cost- 
benefit  model.  These  range  from  internal  struggles  in  the  form  of  domestic  politics,  public 
opinion,  civil-military  relations  to  battle  casualties,  economic  cost  and  external  influences. 
The  underlining  function  of  the  model,  however,  still  hinges  on  the  final  understanding  of 
the  ends-means  relationship.  The  ends  must  justify  the  means.  If  the  means  or  costs 
outweigh  the  ends  or  benefit,  then  the  belligerent  under  consideration  is  not  acting 
rationally.  What  clearly  clouds  this  determination  is  the  actor’s  ability  to  measure 
accurately  his  and  his  opponent’s  values,  aims,  and  the  respective  final  worth  placed  on 
these  aims.  Thus,  measuring  a  belligerent’s  commitment,  the  enemy’s,  or  one’s  own 
remains  a  speculative  problem.  Obviously,  possessing  accurate  information  to  evaluate 
your  own  and  your  opponent’s  potential  power  is  a  limiting  factor.  Finally,  the  ability  to 
identify  and  compare  anticipated  costs  of  both  participants’  available  courses  of  action  can 
also  be  a  limitation. 
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Therefore,  one  must  ask,  is  the  model  useful  as  a  theoretical  tool  to  determine 
when  war  termination  should  occur*?  If  used  correctly  and  successfully,  a  cost-benefit 
analysis  should  produce  an  obvious  benefit.  Some  reasonable  calculation  of  acceptability 
must  be  used  as  a  standard  of  judgment.  This  calculation  should  cover  four  areas.  The 
first  must  determine  whether  the  military  situation  is  improving  or  declining.  The  second 
evaluation  must  ascertain  whether  the  domestic  situation  is  stable.  Third,  is  the  economy 
in  satisfactory  condition.  Finally,  the  last  assessment  must  determine  whether  external 
help  is  forthcoming.  If  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  negative,  then  the  belligerent 
should  cut  his  losses  and  negotiate  for  peace.  The  monograph  will  examine  three  cases 
studies  to  determine  under  what  conditions  the  cost-benefit  calculation  model  for  war 
termination  seems  likely  to  work  or  discover  why  so  obvious  a  resolution  proves  in 
practice  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
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“A  great  part  of  the  information  obtained  in  war  is  contradictory ,  a  still  greater 
part  is  false,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  is  subject  to  considerable  uncertainty.  ”'9 

Carl  von  Clausewitz 

\ 

III.  War  Termination  Case  Studies  and  the  Cost-Benefit  Model 
A.  Germany’s  Miscalculations  during  World  War  I 

German  peace  initiatives  in  World  War  I  provide  examples  to  analyze  war 
termination  utilizing  the  cost-benefit  model.  Both  major  efforts,  one  to  dictate  peace 
consequent  to  undertaking  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  in  1917,  the  other  to  accede  to 
peace  from  a  position  of  weakness  in  1918,  failed  to  achieve  the  desired  outcome.  The 
monograph  will  outline  these  events  and  then  explain  where  errors  occurred  in  their  cost- 
benefit  approach. 

Without  getting  into  why  World  War  I  began,  essentially,  Germany  had  no  stated 
objectives.  In  fact,  they  refused  to  bind  themselves  in  advance  to  any  formal 
announcement  of  their  war  aims.  When  initial  victories  occurred,  German  businessmen 
talked  of  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  the  grabbing  of  French  colonies,  and  the  expansion  of 
her  continental  territory.  At  the  same  time,  intellectuals  claimed  the  war  was  being  fought 
for  the  defense  and  glory  of  the  German  culture.20  With  no  clear  purpose  emanating  from 
the  German  government,  the  situation  in  late  1916  can  only  lead  one  to  conclude  that  self- 
preservation  or  at  least  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  was  the  final  object. 

The  battle  of  Somme  was  the  Allies  “Big  Push”  to  defeat  Germany.  It  ran  from 
1  July  to  19  November  1916  and,  along  with  the  battles  around  Verdun,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Eastern  Front,  resulted  in  a  stalemate  on  all  fronts.  The  deadlock  became  so 
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complete  that  neither  the  Allies  nor  the  Central  Powers  appeared  to  have  a  chance  of 
forcing  a  decision  in  the  field.2'  To  compound  the  problem,  the  British  naval  blockade 
prevented  German  war  industries  from  receiving  essential  war  materials  and,  above  all, 
caused  women  and  children  to  go  hungry,  raising  infant  mortality  and  sickness.2  In  light 
of  these  facts,  why  did  Germany  begin  an  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  campaign  that 

continued  the  prosecution  of  the  war? 

As  the  end  of  1916  grew  near,  military  and  political  leaders  debated  the  direction 
of  the  war.  Chancellor  Theobold  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  desired  to  initiate  peace 
negotiations,  but  the  United  States’  attempts  to  hold  a  peace  conference  earlier  in  the  year 
had  not  been  accepted  by  either  Britain  or  France.  In  light  of  recent  Allied  success  along 
the  Somme,  hopes  of  peace  appeared  slim.  Bethmann  wanted  to  take  no  action  that 
would  draw  America  onto  the  Allied  side.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  already 
holding  the  German  government  accountable  for  the  loss  ot  American  lives  and  property 
by  previous  submarine  actions.  To  make  matters  worse,  Austria-Hungary  was  leaning 
toward  concluding  a  speedy  peace  in  December  of  1916 23  On  the  other  side,  the  military 
leadership  wanted  to  begin  an  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  campaign  to  break  the 
stalemate.  General  Erich  Lundendorf  asserted  aggressively  the  primacy  of  the  military  in 
settling  the  war.  With  the  United  States  already  providing  economic  support  to  the  Allies, 
the  German  military  and  German  people  already  considered  America  a  belligerent.24  The 
traditional  role  of  political  leadership,  to  decide  strategic  aims,  began  to  break  down. 
Bethmann  essentially  was  forced  to  abdicate  his  authority  in  the  matter  to  the  German 
military. 
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As  early  as  1915,  the  German  naval  staff  had  proposed  an  indiscriminate  submarine 
campaign  against  the  British  designed  as  an  escalation  to  force  Britain  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  German  naval  staff  essentially  conducted  a  cost-benefit  analysis  that  considered  the 
economic,  political  and  strategic  side-effects  of  such  a  campaign.  The  German  analysis 
was  so  bold  that  the  staff  predicted  England  would  be  forced  to  settle  within  six  months.25 

The  German  analysis  carefully  weighed  all  relevant  economic  aspects  by  providing 
a  broad  array  of  statistics  about  England’s  supply  of  raw  materials,  wheat,  coal,  cotton, 
wool,  oil,  and  timber.  The  estimates  were  conservative  and  even  allowed  for  the 
compensation  of  their  lost  shipping  by  considering  the  reallocation  of  shipping  ff  om  the 
British  troops  in  Greece.  The  naval  staff  estimated  that  an  unlimited  submarine  campaign 
would  sink  600,000  tons  per  month.  The  actual  losses  to  the  British  in  the  first  five 
months  turned  out  to  average  658,000  tons.26  The  initial  success  of  the  first  two  months 
of  the  campaign,  April  and  May  1917,  caused  the  British  Minister  of  Food  to  announce 
that  food  supplies  may  not  last  until  the  next  harvest.27 

The  possibility  of  the  strongest  neutral  power,  the  United  States,  joining  the  Allies 
was  also  considered.  The  German  naval  staff  greatly  underestimated  the  shipping  capacity 
of  the  United  States,  claiming  that  American  shipping  was  incapable  of  transporting  large 
numbers  of  troops  and  financially  unable  to  replace  the  transports  that  inevitably  would  be 
destroyed.  The  most  crucial  mistake  in  Germany’s  analysis  was  that  they  evaluated  the 
effects  of  America’s  entry  into  the  war  exclusively  in  light  of  the  prediction  that  England 
would  sue  for  peace  within  their  six  month  forecast.  Oddly  enough,  the  advocates  of  the 
campaign  never  mentioned  the  effects  of  the  sunken  tonnage  on  military  supplies.  In  fact, 
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a  weak  harvest  in  the  United  States  in  1916  only  reinforced  their  estimates.  The  effort 

28 

was  viewed  exclusively  as  a  coercive  measure  to  force  England  to  sue  for  peace. 

Given  this  assumption,  Germany  never  planned  for  political  inducements  to 
encourage  the  British  to  make  peace.  In  fact,  Germany  planned  no  diplomatic  discussions 
so  as  to  deny  the  British  false  hopes  and  allow  panic  to  seize  her  shipping  circles  as  well  as 
her  people.  Then,  Germany  could  have  launched  a  diplomatic  ploy  focused  on  the  US  to 
strengthen  her  neutrality.  Keeping  the  US  neutral  throughout  these  escalation  was  clearly 
critical.  By  ignoring  US  neutrality,  Germany  increased  the  risk  of  seeking  to  have  Britain 
sue  for  peace.  Instead,  just  prior  to  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign,  it  became 
known  to  the  US  that  Germany  was  seeking  an  alliance  with  Japan  and  Mexico  for 
offensive  purposes  should  the  US  enter  the  war.  This  finding  so  exasperated  the  US  that 
diplomatic  relations  between  Washington  and  Berlin  were  severed.2  If  Germany  had  any 
hopes  of  appeasing  the  US  in  order  to  keep  her  out  of  the  war,  the  offensive  alliance 
shattered  them,  and  the  cost  of  her  submarine  escalation  efforts  would  only  add  to  the 
Allies’  will  to  continue  fighting. 

By  attempting  to  place  a  value  on  the  affect  Britain’s  destroyed  shipping  tonnage, 
Germany  was  predicting  that  Britain’s  will  to  continue  the  war  would  culminate.  The  risk 
was  that  they  would  not!  The  German  High  Command  made  no  preparations  for  the 
plan’s  failure.  Relying  exclusively  on  their  careful  and  precise  calculations  of  destroyed 
British  tonnage,  Germany  failed  to  consider  any  other  course  of  action.  Given  the 
stalemate  on  the  western  front,  Germany’s  only  military  option  was  the  unlimited 
submarine  campaign  unless  they  changed  their  old  war  aims  to  a  resolution  acceptable  to 
the  Allies.  Since  their  quest  for  victory  did  not  change,  the  German  leadership  backed  into 
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the  all  or  nothing  military  course  of  action.  Although  during  the  limited  submarine 
campaign  German  analysts  considered  it  impossible  for  England  to  make  peace  offers 
under  Lloyd  George’s  leadership  of  extreme  determination,  Germany  figured  their 
unrestricted  efforts  would  certainly  cause  the  British  to  sue  for  peace. 30  Given  this  earlier 
assessment,  their  justification  for  the  escalation  appears  to  be  purely  imaginary. 

As  events  unfolded,  on  6  April  1917,  two  months  after  the  all  out  submarine 
campaign  began,  the  US  declared  war  on  Germany  and  led  an  avalanche  of  new 
declarations  of  war  against  the  Central  Power  that  included  half  of  South  America,  all  of 
Central  America,  Portugal,  and  China.31  Although  Germany’s  efforts  nearly  caused 
Britain  to  capitulate,  it  was  US  naval  cooperation  that  prevented  it.  By  early-fall,  the 
Allies  developed  a  comprehensive  convoy  system  that  all  but  negated  Germany  s 
unrestricted  submarine  campaign.  After  several  failed  German  offensives  in  the  west, 
which  began  in  March  1918  and  were  expected  to  lead  to  a  breakthrough  by  July, 
Germany  was  materially  spent  and  driven  to  seek  peace.  German’s  military  efforts  had 
clearly  failed  and  political  efforts  were  then  in  order. 

The  central  question  in  the  autumn  of  1918  was  how,  in  view  of  its  perceived 
annexationalist  goals,  could  Germany  now  make  peaceful  intentions  creditable  at  home 
and  to  the  enemy.  The  cost  of  such  a  peace  would  mean  a  change  in  the  German 
government  in  order  to  make  the  peace  acceptable  to  the  Allies.  In  October  1918, 
German  domestic  government  underwent  change.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  war  had 
greatly  damaged  the  autocratic  government  in  Germany.  The  truth  about  the  war  was 
finally  being  understood  by  the  people.  This  caused  internal  unrest.  At  the  same  time, 
America  led  the  Allies’  call  for  the  German  people’s  representation  in  the  prosecution  of 
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the  war.  The  Allies  felt  the  German  people  would  call  an  end  to  the  war  once  they  were 
brought  to  realize  its  costs.  Both  these  internal  and  external  pressures  caused  a 
parliamentary  system  to  take  hold.32 

President  Wilson’s  fourteen  point  peace  plan  of  “impartial  justice  without 
preferential  treatment  or  distinctions  drew  the  Germans  to  ask  for  an  armistice  and  peace 
talks  On  October  4th  191 8,  Germany  requested  an  armistice  and  the  discussion  of  peace 
based  on  Wilson’s  fourteen  point  peace  plan,  which  essentially  called  for  German 
evacuation  of  Russia,  Belgium,  and  French  territories  and  the  autonomy  for  the  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary  as  well  as  the  evacuation  of  Rumania,  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 

Germany  believed  Wilson’s  plan  for  peace  was  an  acceptable  cost  for  an  ability  to 
concentrate  on  quailing  the  domestic  upheaval  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  transition  to  a 
parliamentary  government.  On  1 1  November  1918,  Germany  signed  the  armistice, 
believing  they  would  be  an  active  participant  in  the  peace  process.34 

What  Germany  may  not  have  suspected  was  the  difference  of  views  between 
America  and  her  European  allies.  The  European  Allies  were  bent  on  returning  the  balance 
of  power  to  Europe,  the  reason  many  had  entered  the  war.  America  disdained  the  concept 
and  believed  international  order  should  be  sought  through  democracy,  collective  security, 
and  self-determination.  These  conflicting  views  stemmed  from  President  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  faith  that  the  nature  of  man  was  essentially  peaceful,  and  once  the  people  of  the 
world  had  tasted  the  blessings  of  democracy,  they  would  surely  rise  as  one  to  defend  their 
gains.  Europeans  held  no  such  notions  and  designed  to  place  man’s  demonstrated 
selfishness  in  the  service  for  a  higher  good  -  the  nation.35  Germany  became  a  victim  of  this 
disagreement  within  the  Allied  ranks. 
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When  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  opened  on  18  January  1919,  many  of  these 
differences  were  still  not  worked  out  between  the  Allies.  The  French  wanted  revenge  for 
the  first  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1871,  as  well  as  security  guarantees  and  war  reparations 
from  Germany.  The  British  disliked  the  freedom  of  the  seas  article.  And  Italy  was 
nervous  about  the  realignment  of  her  frontiers,  fearing  the  formula  for  self-determination 
would  not  entitle  her  to  the  territories  that  she  wished  to  claim.  Wilson’s  solution  to  these 
many  disagreements  was  the  League  of  Nations,  which  had  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
the  peace  and  rectifying  inequities.36 

Germany  suffered  punitive  accords  in  territorial,  economic,  and  military  conditions. 
The  cost  of  Germany’s  war  involved  loss  of  thirteen  percent  of  her  prewar  territory.  The 
economically  important  Upper  Silesia  was  handed  over  to  a  newly  created  Poland  Other 
economic  penalties  included  the  immediate  payment  of  five  billion  dollars  in  cash  to 
France,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  coal,  as  compensation  for  its  damages  to  mines  in 
eastern  France.  To  make  up  for  ships  sunk  by  German  submarines,  Britain  was  awarded 
most  of  Germany’s  merchant  marine.  Additionally,  seven  billion  dollars  of  German 
foreign  assets  were  seized.  To  offset  any  further  aggression  against  France,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  signed  separate  alliances  with  France  to  protect  that  country  against  any 
future  German  aggression.37 

The  most  disturbing  element  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  Article  231,  which 
stated  that  Germany  was  morally  responsible  for  all  war  damages  to  the  Allies  and 
Associated  Governments.  The  “War  Guilt”  clause  no  doubt  represented  the  contemporary 
Allied  opinion  of  the  day.  During  an  Allied  conference  with  German  delegates  in  1921, 
Lloyd  George,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  stated  “For  the  Allies  . . .  German  responsibility 
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for  the  war  is  fundamental.  It  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  structure  of  the  treaty  has  been 
erected,  and  if  that  acknowledgment  is  repudiated  or  abandoned,  the  treaty  is 
destroyed.”  38  This  statement  came  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  attempting  to  reconcile 
herself  the  harsh  reparations  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  imposed.  Wilson’s  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  was  designed  as  a  permanent  conference  of  the  sovereign  Powers 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  that  arrived  from  the  original  treaty.  The  “War  Guilt”  clause 
only  embittered  the  Germans  toward  the  peace  process.  They  felt  they  had  been  tricked, 
believing  Wilson’s  fourteen  point  plan  of  “impartial  justice”  was  the  underpinning  of  peace 
talks.  When  negotiations  at  Versailles  did  not  allow  Germany  to  make  any  counter- 
proposals,  Germans  coined  the  phase  “The  Dictated  Peace  of  Versailles. 

The  most  tragic  fallout  for  Germany  and  Europe  came  when  the  US  senate  failed 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  refused  to  allow  the  US  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations.  As  a  result,  the  US,  whom  the  Germans  felt  would  moderate  the  peace  fairly, 
was  never  a  player  in  the  future  political  debates  that  the  League  of  Nations  were  designed 
to  handle.40  Article  XIX  stated  that  the  League  could,  “from  time  to  time  advise  the 
reconsideration  by  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  treaties  which  had  become  in 
applicable,  and  the  considerations  of  international  conditions  whose  continuance  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world.”41  The  German  leadership  failed  to  consider  American’s 
deep-seeded  view  that  their  country  should  keep  out  of  the  complications  of  European 
affairs.  What  resulted  was  a  German  people  feeling  betrayed  by  the  peace  process  that 
required  reparations  designed  to  weaken  her  even  further  than  the  war.  This  mistrust  and 
hatred  ultimately  led  to  her  quest  for  more  power  in  the  coming  decades. 
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For  Germany,  the  military  leadership’s  cost-benefit  analysis  failed  to  bring  an 
acceptable  end  to  the  war.  The  German’s  hoped  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  war  on  Britain  causing  her  to  sue  for  peace.  Germany 
could  then  dictate  peace  terms  to  France  and  Russia.  The  benefit  of  eliminating  Britain 
from  the  war  seemed  to  exceed  the  likely  cost  of  the  US  entering  the  war.  Since  the  US 
was  considered  already  involved  in  the  war  by  providing  economic  and  financial  aid  to  the 
Allies,  the  cost  was  seen  as  minimal.  Furthermore,  when  considering  that  America  s 
possibility  of  entering  the  war  was  mentioned,  it  was  assumed  with  Britain  out  of  the  war 
America  would  not  be  able  to  make  an  impact.  But  she  did.  America  assisted  Britain  in 
developing  an  effective  convoy  system  to  protect  commerce  that  ultimately  decreased  the 
effects  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign.  The  escalation  failed  to  predict 
accurately  the  actions  of  both  Britain  and  America.  Instead  of  coercing  Britain  to  sue  for 
peace,  Germany’s  approach  only  prolonged  her  suffering,  expending  her  only  military 
advantage. 

In  1916,  with  her  domestic  and  economic  conditions  in  decline  and  her  only  ally 
wanting  peace,  the  prospects  of  continuing  appeared  foolhardy.  But,  by  this  time,  the 
military  leadership  was  the  dominant  force  in  controlling  the  war.  As  a  result,  Germany’s 
focus  became  engrossed  with  eliminating  Britain’s  influence  on  the  continent.  Chancellor 
Bethmann’s  holistic  approach  of  considering  the  domestic  and  international  repercussions 
of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  was  lost.  Ludendorf  s  analysis  failed  to  show  how 
German’s  military  condition  would  improve  or  how  Britain’s  military  condition  would 
decline.  Instead,  he  deduced  that  England’s  will  to  continue  would  culminate.  Predicting 
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how  a  country’s  will  to  fight  will  be  affected  by  economic  strangulation  appears  to  be  a 

serious  short-fall  in  this  cost-benefit  decision. 

Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1918,  when  Germany  realized  the  benefit  of  continued  fighting 

outweighed  her  costs,  she  sought  peace.  By  this  time  though,  Germany  was  helpless  and 
had  no  other  options.  The  Spring  Offensives  of  1918  ended  in  August  with  ‘the  black  day 
of  the  German  Army.’42  Germany’s  last  means  of  resistance  was  spent  and  an  Allied  push 
was  rolling  back  her  lines.  With  the  army  spent,  Germany’s  ability  to  seek  peace  on 
negotiated  terms  was  lost.  Ludendorf  began  pressing  the  Chancellor  frantically  to 
negotiate  a  peace  settlement.  After  the  military  twice  failed  to  end  the  war  on  favorable 
terms,  the  primacy  of  control  of  the  war  finally  shifted  back  to  the  political  leadership. 

Had  she  sought  peace  in  January  1918  when  she  still  had  the  means  to  resist,  Germany 

might  have  reached  a  more  favorable  settlement. 

Realizing  her  precarious  situation,  Germany  looked  at  Wilson  s  fourteen  point 
peace  plan  as  an  acceptable  framework  to  seek  peace.  Germany  was  willing  to  pay  the 
price  in  lost  territories  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  consolidating  her  domestic  power 
The  effect  of  the  disagreement  among  the  Allies  on  how  to  prosecute  the  peace  was  not 
accurately  assessed.  The  United  States  was  not  inclined  to  dominate  European  affairs  at 
the  time,  and  her  views  were  not  shared  by  all  countries  in  the  alliance.  As  a  result, 
Germany  never  realized  the  benefits  of  her  political  decision  because  she  failed  to  identify 
the  Allied  stance  for  a  peace  settlement.  Even  if  she  had,  given  her  weakened  military, 
economic,  and  domestic  conditions,  Germany  was  in  no  position  to  bargain.  The 
opportunity  had  past. 
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The  primary  cause  of  Germany’s  embarrassed  defeat  can  be  linked  to  the  shift  of 
power  from  the  political  to  the  military  leadership  that  occurred  in  early  1917.  Failing  to 
account  for  her  domestic,  economic,  and  external  condition,  Ludendorf  continued  to  use 
every  military  option  available  to  seek  victory.  When  all  military  options  were  expended, 
political  leadership  re-emerged.  It  appears  that  when  the  prosecution  of  a  war  is 
conducted  by  narrowly  focused  military  leadership,  insensitive  to  internal  and  external 
factors,  a  rational  cost-benefit  approach  to  war  termination  is  a  futile  expectation. 

B.  Japan’s  Dilemma  for  Peace 

Japan’s  attempts  to  end  their  war  with  the  US  on  negotiated  conditions,  instead  of 
accepting  unconditional  surrender,  provide  an  other  example  to  analyze  the  difficulties  of 
war  termination  from  a  cost-benefit  approach.  To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  Pacific  War 
during  World  War  II,  one  must  first  understand  Japan’s  motive  in  attacking  the  US  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  response  to  Japan’s  occupation  of  Indochina  in  July  1941,  the  US 
abrogated  their  commercial  treaty  with  Japan,  leaving  the  materially  weak  country  with  its 
back  against  the  wall.  To  curb  her  aggression  further,  the  US  encouraged  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  to  cease  exporting  oil  to  Japan.  These  pressures  led  to  negotiations  between  Japan 
and  the  US  in  which  the  US  demanded  that  Japan  relinquish  all  of  its  conquests  in 
Manchuria  and  China.43  These  demands  ran  counter  to  Japan’s  designs  to  dominate  Asia. 
In  order  to  protect  her  aims,  Japan  initiated  war  with  the  US  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  hopes  of 
destroying  the  entire  US  Pacific  fleet,  the  only  immediate  military  threat  to  her  conquests. 

Interestingly,  Japan’s  initiation  of  the  war  was  based  on  the  idea  that  inaction  was 
unacceptable  given  her  circumstances.  War  was  not  initiated  as  a  result  of  a  positive 
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benefit-cost  calculation,  but  rather  resulted  from  rough  calculations  that  costs  of  failing  to 

take  action  exceeded  the  potential  risks  and  costs  of  war.  The  consequences  of  military 

inaction  was  perceived  by  the  Japan  High  Command  as  unacceptable.44  The  Japanese 

military  based  their  assessment  of  the  outcome  of  the  war  entirely  on  hope: 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  termination  of  war,  and  it  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible  to  expect  the  surrender  of  the  United  States.  However  we  cannot 
exclude  the  possibility  that  the  war  may  end  because  of  a  great  change  in  American 
public  opinion  . . .  Meanwhile,  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  influence  the  trend 
of  affairs  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

With  the  initiation  of  the  war  based  on  the  unacceptability  of  inaction,  and  its 
termination  based  on  hope,  can  the  cost-benefit  model  explain  war  termination  in  Japan’s 
case?  According  to  the  model,  Japan  should  have  pursued  her  war  aims  until  the  war 
reached  a  point  where  the  costs  of  continuing  were  not  worth  the  objectives,  at  which  time 
Japan  would  seek  peace.  On  the  surface,  the  cost-benefit  model  appears  to  be  plausible. 

Japanese  had  two  main  objectives  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  first  was  the 
successful  resolution  of  the  war  with  China.  The  second  focused  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere.  During  the  course  of  pursuing  these  aims, 
the  Japanese  added  a  third:  to  avoid  a  long  war  with  the  US  by  producing  a  devastating 
and  disheartening  victory  at  Pearl  Harbor.46  In  post-war  interviews,  Japanese  military 
leaders  stated. 

By  the  surprise  attack  on  7  December,  Japan  would  deprive  the  United  States  of  a 
major  part  of  its  naval  strength.  The  supremacy  in  the  Pacific  gained  thereby 
would  be  used  to  occupy  the  strategically  important  Pacific  islands,  and  to 
establish  a  “Pacific  wall,”  impregnable  to  all  American  attacks.  This  chain, 
properly  fortified  would  be  indefinitely  defended.  Japan’s  war  potential  was 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  sustain  such  a  defensive  operation.  The  impossibility  of 
breaking  through  the  system  of  Japanese  island  defenses  would  soon  become 
obvious  to  the  United  States.47 
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As  the  war  worsened  in  1944  and  the  US  seemed  determined  to  have  an 

unconditional  surrender,  the  defense  of  the  home  island  surfaced  as  a  minimum  objective 

of  the  war  during  discussions  between  leaders  48 

Japan’s  costs  during  the  war  were  truly  enormous.  A  few  details  should  illustrate 

their  magnitude.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Japan’s  population  was  about  seventy 

million  people.  Battle  deaths  alone  amounted  to  1,270,000  soldiers.  In  the  defeat  at 

Leyte,  the  Japanese  lost  65,000  battle  hardened  troops  and  the  backbone  of  her  fleet  .49  By 

the  end  of  1944,  the  Japanese  navy  had  few  strategic  options  for  it  had  lost  7  of  12 

battleships,  19  of  25  aircraft  carriers,  103  of  160  submarines,  31  of  47  cruisers,  and  1 18  of 

158  destroyers.  Japan’s  navy  was  essentially  reduced  to  conducting  “bleeding  ’  operations 

against  the  US  fleet.50  The  economic  costs  can  be  best  summarized  with  the  following: 

From  November  1942  until  about  the  middle  of  fiscal  year  1944,  the  Japanese  put 
every  effort  into  raising  the  whole  level  of  output  and  increasing  even  further  the 
proportion  utilized  for  war  purposes.  In  the  end,  they  failed.  By  the  time  1944 
had  been  reached.  Allied  air  and  naval  attacks  upon  Japanese  shipping,  qualitative 
deficiencies  in  Japanese  labor  force,  dwindling  stockpiles  of  raw  materials,  and  ill- 
conceived  and  poorly  executed  dispersal  programs  had  all  contributed  their 
deleterious  effects  to  the  economy,  and  a  decline  in  production  had  inevitably  set 
in.  Thus,  before  Japan  capitulated,  she  had  already  lost  the  war  economically.51 

Japanese  losses  in  men,  money,  and  material  should  have  been  sufficient  to 

demonstrate  that  their  initial  war  aims  were  not  achievable.  Moreover,  the  Japanese 

leaders  had  to  know  about  and  understand  the  significance  of  the  costs  and  then  apply 

these  against  their  objectives. 

It  appears  that  the  Japanese  were  aware  of  the  accumulating  costs  but  were  so 
committed  to  the  war  effort  that  they  avoided  the  logical  implications  that  they  should  sue 
for  peace.  On  8  June  1945,  a  summary  report  on  the  world  situation  and  the  state  of 
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national  power  was  submitted  to  the  Japanese  Emperor  for  a  basic  policy  decision  on  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war.  The  impact  of  the  costs  are  apparent  in  the  report  that  stated: 

...  the  increasing  tempo  of  Allied  air  raids  have  resulted  in  a  serious  disruption  of 
land  and  sea  communications  and  essential  war  production.  The  food  situation  has 
worsened  and  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  the  requirements  of  total  war. 
Although  morale  is  high,  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  regime,  and  criticism  of 
the  government  and  the  military  is  on  the  ascendancy.  The  people  are  losing  confidence  in 
their  leaders  and  the  gloomy  omen  of  deterioration  of  public  morale  is  present.  The  spirit 
of  public  sacrifice  is  lacking  and  among  leading  intellectuals  there  are  some  who  advocate 
peace  negotiations  as  a  way  out.  We  are  faced  with  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  field 
of  transportation  and  communications,  and  if  we  lose  Okinawa  we  cannot  hope  to 
maintain  planned  communications  with  the  Asian  mainland  after  the  end  of  the  month. 

Our  total  production  of  steel,  at  present,  is  about  one-fourth  of  our  output  during  the  ^ 
same  period  last  year.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Japan  s 
various  industrial  areas  will  soon  have  to  suspend  operations  for  want  of  coal  .  From 
midyear  on,  there  will  be  shortages  of  basic  industrial  salts,  making  it  difficult  for  us  to 
produce  light  metals,  synthetic  oil,  and  explosives.  Henceforth,  prices  will  rise  sharply 
brining  on  inflation.  This,  in  turn,  will  seriously  undermine  the  wartime  economy. 


In  light  of  this  compelling  assessment,  factions  in  the  Imperial  Army  argued  that  if 
Japan  sought  peace,  the  world  at  large  would  assume  that  Japan  was  surrendering  and  a 
complete  split  in  the  national  unity  and  polity  would  result.  Other  factions  in  the  Imperial 
Army  claimed  that  Japan  might  be  able  to  open  peace  negotiations  after  a  success  on  the 
battlefield  had  been  achieved.  The  army  had  concluded  that  Japan  “had  come  to  the  fork 
in  the  road  of  destiny.  The  life  or  death  of  the  nation  was  at  stake.”53 

Beyond  what  appears  logical,  the  army  maintained  its  confidence  that  at  least  an 
operational  success  was  still  at  hand.  The  Foreign  Minister,  who  had  been  working  to 
establish  diplomatic  talks  with  the  Soviets,  advised  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  Soviet 
Union  acting  as  a  mediator  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  meeting  with  the 
Emperor  ended  when  all  agreed  with  the  Prime  Minister  who  said,  “There  is  only  one  way 
to  win  and  that  is  by  determination.  When  the  whole  nation  possesses  this  will,  then  we 
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shall  be  able  to  achieve  victory!  ”54  In  a  strange  way,  the  Japanese  leadership  appears  to 
once  again  have  based  their  fortunes  on  hope.  Fanatical  determination  in  preserving  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  appeared  as  the  only  benefit  of  the  continued  fighting.  In  fact,  to 
understand  why  this  disregard  of  costs  occurred,  one  must  examine  the  internal  power 
struggles  that  took  place  in  the  Japanese  government. 

In  July  1944,  Prime  Minister  Tojo  was  forced  to  resign  amidst  accusations  that  he 
was  ineffective  in  prosecuting  the  war  effort.  The  senior  statesman  who  campaigned  for 
his  resignation  claimed  new  life  was  needed  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  if  the 
nation  was  to  overcome  the  difficulties  besetting  it.  General  Koiso,  the  General  and 
Governor  presiding  over  Korea,  was  selected  as  the  next  Prime  Minister.  With  the  loss  of 
Saipan  occurring  just  a  week  prior  to  accepting  his  new  post,  Koiso  realized  Japan  was 
losing  the  war  and  that  the  outcome  was  irreversible.  With  no  political  clout  to  initiate 
peace,  Koiso  set  himself  the  task  to  change  the  overall  military  strategy.  He  called  for 
throwing  Japan’s  dwindling  military  sources  into  an  all-out  effort  to  win  a  battle  before 
seeking  an  end  to  the  war  on  negotiated  terms.55 

This  idea  of  a  decisive  battle  was  motivated  by  the  Imperial  army’s  interest  to 
maintain  its  morale.  The  army’s  faith  in  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  over  the  material 
had  always  regarded  morale  as  an  important  service  interest.  To  the  army,  the  Allies 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender,  first  pronounced  at  Casablanca  in  January  1943,  was 
the  ultimate  embarrassment.  The  preservation  of  the  national  polity,  the  Emperor,  was  an 
essential  condition  for  settling  the  war.  Winning  a  final  battle  before  negotiating  a 
settlement  was  the  army’s  idea  of  having  won  peace  with  honor  rather  than  having  lost  the 
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The  Imperial  Navy  saw  things  differently.  Navy  Minister  Yonai  felt  the  turning 
point  of  the  war  had  come  and  gone  at  Midway  in  June  1942.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Navy,  Admiral  Takagi,  who  was  commissioned  to  study  the  war  s  effects  on  its  navy 
capability  in  1943,  knew  then  the  war  was  a  losing  effort  and  openly  proposed  negotiating 
a  settlement.  Unlike  their  army  compatriots,  many  naval  officers  had  visited  or  trained  in 
the  United  States  and  Britain  and  had  acquired  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  enemy’s  vast 
industrial  bases.  On  the  home  front,  however,  the  navy  was  no  match  for  the  army  with  its 
vast  networks  of  associations  throughout  the  government.  The  navy  felt  if  Japan  were  to 
fight  a  decisive  battle  as  a  precursor  to  a  peace  settlement,  the  sooner  it  did  so,  the 
better.57 

With  only  symbolic  support  from  the  navy,  Koiso  attempted  to  consolidate  his 
power  by  naming  himself  the  war  minister  as  well  as  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  in  order 
to  impose  his  strategic  plan.  Since  his  predecessor  had  done  so  in  his  last  two  months  in 
power,  he  thought  it  appropriate  to  continue  the  precedent.  When  the  army  did  not 
support  the  idea,  he  was  forced  to  form  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Direction  of  the  War 
(SCDW)  which  was  designed  to  reconcile  and  coordinate  diplomatic,  military,  and 
domestic  policy.  This  council  made  up  of  diplomatic,  military,  finance,  and  domestic 
ministers  was  such  a  large  gathering  of  diverse  leadership  that  consensus  was  often 
difficult  to  achieve.  At  the  same  time,  it  allowed  the  army  to  exercise  its  vast  network  of 
influence  which  tempered  any  talk  of  peace.  As  a  result,  Koiso’ s  decisive  battle  strategy, 
designed  as  a  precursor  to  a  negotiated  peace,  was  approved  by  the  SCDW  on  19  August 
1944. 58 
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When  the  Americans  landed  on  Leyte  on  October  1944,  Koiso  received  assurances 
that  the  army  would  take  the  offense,  and  the  navy  would  allocate  more  ships  for  the 
island  defenses.  What  followed  in  the  next  four  months  demonstrated  the  lack  of  control 
that  Koiso  appeared  to  have  over  the  army.  By  December,  just  after  he  made  a  radio 
announcement  to  the  Japanese  people  that  the  army  was  conducting  a  decisive  battle 
which  would  bring  the  war  to  a  suitable  end,  the  Prime  Minister  learned  that  the  army 
decided  to  abandon  plans  for  their  decisive  battle  on  Leyte  in  favor  of  Luzon.  Koiso  was 
embarrassed,  and  the  Japanese  people  were  given  their  first  firm  basis  for  doubting  an 
inevitable  victory.  At  Luzon  in  mid  January  1945,  the  army  never  did  attempt  to  seize  the 
initiative.  Instead,  the  army  refined  its  objective  to  a  “weakening  operation  to  draw 
“blood”  from  the  enemy.  Finally  in  late  February  1945,  the  army  general  staff  and  War 
Ministry  decided  that  a  strategy  for  a  decisive  battle  to  repel  the  expected  invasion  of  the 
homeland  was  their  best  option.59  With  the  navy  nearly  decimated  in  the  Leyte  Gulf, 
Koiso  and  the  SCDW  had  no  other  choice  but  to  accept  this  recommendation.  Koiso’s 
ability  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  war  was  now  being  dictated  to  him  by  the  Imperial 
Army  and  War  Ministry. 

When  Leyte  and  Luzon  fell  into  Allied  control,  Japan’s  thoughts  of  continuing, 
given  their  now  weakened  army  and  nearly  non-existent  navy,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
Imperial  army’s  goal  to  achieve  a  decisive  victory  before  seeking  a  negotiated  settlement. 
To  Koiso’s  credit,  in  the  fall  of  1944  and  the  early  months  of  1945,  he  attempted  to 
establish  peace  negotiations  with  the  Allies  by  secretly  sending  foreign  diplomats  to  open 
peace  discussions  with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  When  American  troops  landed 
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on  Okinawa  on  1  April  1945,  and  when  Stalin  denounced  the  Soviet- Japanese  Neutrality 
Pact  on  5  April,  the  Koiso  government  was  replaced.  When  word  got  out  that  negotiation 
had  been  attempted,  the  army  was  outraged.  These  die-hard  fanatics  saw  Koiso  s 
attempts  at  peace  through  Moscow  and  China  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  Axis  Pact  with 
Germany  which  strictly  forbid  any  such  diplomatic  action.  Ten  days  after  Admiral  Suzuki, 
a  peace  advocate,  became  the  Premier,  the  War  Minister  ordered  the  arrest  of  four 
hundred  persons  suspected  of  harboring  antiwar  sentiments.  With  such  hostility  toward 
peace  overtures  in  the  air,  one  of  Suzuki’s  first  speeches  to  the  Japanese  people  spoke  of 
“fighting  to  the  very  end.”60 

Oddly  enough,  when  Germany  fell  to  the  Allies  on  8  May  1945,  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki  convinced  the  army  that  Japan  needed  a  new  ally  and  resumed  Japan  s  Moscow 
Policy.”  To  the  army  leadership,  Germany’s  surrender  did  not  mean  that  all  was 
irretrievably  lost,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  the  Soviets  as  a  new  ally  if  they  were 
to  save  the  mainland.  If  the  Imperial  Army  was  to  conduct  a  decisive  homeland  battle,  it 

would  need  forces  deployed  in  Manchuria. 

The  “Moscow  Policy”  was  Japan’s  plan  to  have  the  Soviets  mediate  a  peace 
settlement  before  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  late  July  1945.  After  initial  ambassadorial 
negotiations  failed,  the  Emperor  notified  Moscow  that  a  personal  letter  was  to  be  carried 
directly  to  Stalin  just  before  he  left  for  the  Potsdam  Conference.  In  the  letter,  the 
Emperor  stressed  a  desire  for  a  speedy  termination  of  hostilities  but  expressly  rejected  the 
“unconditional  surrender.”  He  added  that  the  Japanese  would  be  forced  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end  if  the  US  and  Britain  refused  to  make  concessions  that  would  safeguard  Japan’s 
“honor.”  Before  leaving  for  the  conference,  Stalin  refused  to  see  Japan’s  Ambassador  to 
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Moscow.  When  he  returned  on  6  August,  the  day  the  atom  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Hiroshima,  Stalin  notified  Japan  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  at  war  with  her  beginning 
the  following  day.  Japan  had  failed  to  find  an  ally  who  would  mediate  a  quick  peace 
settlement  and  allow  her  to  consolidate  forces  on  her  homeland. 

The  Emperor  failed  to  understand  the  role  of  a  mediator  in  this  case.  Countries 
select  a  mediator  based  on  neutrality  and  the  fact  that  the  mediator  will  have  nothing  to 
gain  if  the  negotiations  fail.  On  both  accounts,  Moscow  failed  to  meet  these  criteria. 

Stalin  had  reputed  the  Neutrality  Pact  between  the  two  countries  in  April  and  should  have 
been  expected  to  be  interested  in  seeking  amenities  when  Japan  surrendered.  Japan’s  logic 
was  blinded  by  the  idea  of  establishing  one  final  stance  on  their  homeland  which  they 
thought  would  provide  an  impetus  for  Allied  concessions  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration. 

Had  they  selected  a  truly  neutral  country  to  mediate  their  concerns,  many  Japanese  lives 
might  have  been  saved.  The  apparent  benefit  of  reestablishing  neutrality  with  the  Soviets 
appears  to  have  clouded  Japanese  judgment  as  well  as  attempting  to  satisfy  the  Imperial 
Army’s  desire  for  a  decisive  battle  on  the  homeland.  To  understand  why  the  US  was  not 
approached  earlier  in  the  war,  one  must  appreciate  Japan’s  perceptions  of  the  US. 

Japanese  views  of  the  Americans  were  again  clouded  by  the  Imperial  Army’s 
assessments.  The  army  focused  on  fighting  the  war  rather  than  considering  bargaining  for 
its  end.  On  overall  Allied  Strategy,  the  army  claimed,  “The  enemy  is  attempting  to  direct 
its  major  operations  against  the  Japanese  mainland  in  an  effort  to  end  the  war  quickly.”62 
With  regards  to  the  US  domestic  political  situation,  the  Imperial  army  assessed  the 
following: 
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The  problems  resolving  around  manpower  resources,  war-time  production  and 
national  economy  . . .  have  eased  with  the  end  of  hostilities  against  Germany. 
However,  the  partial  demobilization  and  industrial  reconversion  following  the  end 
of  hostilities  in  Europe  aroused  optimism  about  the  war  situation  and  the  desire  to 
grab  post-war  profits ...  To  counteract  such  latent  weaknesses  in  the  domestic 
situation,  the  government  has  warned  the  nation  of  the  problem  and  necessity  of 
concluding  the  war  with  Japan  . . .  Directing  the  war  against  Japan  will  be  a 
complicated  task  for  Truman,  the  new  President,  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
achieving  unified  control  over  the  military  and  political  activities,  especially  in 
coordinating  foreign  and  domestic  policies  which  are  striving  for  the  early 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  a  strategy  of  the  army  leaders.  This  factor  will  be  a 
further  detriment  to  a  brief  Pacific  War  . . .  Should  the  United  States  be  defeated  in 
the  battle  for  Japan  itself,  it  is  inevitable  that  confidence  in  Truman  and  the  military 
will  be  lost,  and  the  depreciation  of  fighting  morale  will  ensue. 

Here  again,  the  Imperial  Army  attempted  to  predict  the  loss  of  US  morale  in  a 

decisive  battle  of  the  homeland  as  a  projected  benefit  to  continued  resistance.  Their  logic 

lacked  any  concrete  analysis  or  consideration  of  battle  losses  both  in  men  and  material. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  negotiated  peace  as  a  benefit  to  the  continued  fighting  seemed 

to  have  been  lost  in  this  analysis. 

After  the  war,  Foreign  Minister  Togo  claimed  Japanese  did  not  avoid  direct 
negotiations,  but  rather  it  was  Britain  and  the  US  who  avoided  negotiating  for  peace  by 
forwarding  the  proposition  of  unconditional  surrender.  He  claimed  that  his  country  was 
not  willing  to  accept  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  unconditional  surrender  but  sought  a 
negotiated  settlement.  The  Japanese  government  was  not  willing  to  compromise  the 
sovereign  ruler,  the  Emperor.  They  understood  that  unconditional  surrender  meant  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Emperor.  By  never  directly  establishing  diplomatic 
communications  with  the  US  or  Britain  until  her  final  surrender,  Japan  had  no  means  of 
determining  whether  a  negotiated  peace  would  have  been  possible  after  a  local  victory  or 
under  any  other  circumstances. 
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After  experiencing  the  devastation  of  two  atomic  bombs  and  the  Soviet  declaration 
of  war,  on  10  August  1945,  Japan  notified  the  Allies  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  the 
terms  of  Potsdam,  but  under  one  condition:  that  the  declaration  does  not  compromise  the 
prerogative  of  His  Majesty  as  the  Sovereign  Ruler.  Two  days  later,  Tokyo  received  the 
American  answer,  which  stated  in  part: 

“from  the  moment  of  surrender  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Japanese 
government  to  rule  the  state  shall  be  subject  to  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Allied  powers  ...  the  ultimate  form  of  government  of  Japan  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  be  established  by  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the 
Japanese  people.”64 


On  the  very  next  day,  it  took  the  Emperor’s  direct  intervention  at  an  imperial 
council  meeting  to  command  his  subordinates  to  accept  the  terms  of  surrender.  He  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  throne  for  the  benefit  of  averting  further  Japanese  bloodshed.  When 
the  recorded  message  by  the  Emperor  was  set  to  be  broadcast  in  Tokyo,  it  took  local 
military  commanders  to  put  down  a  plot  by  junior  army  officers  designed  to  prevent  the 
announcement.65  The  fanatical  militaristic  fervor  that  developed  in  the  Imperial  Army  to 
protect  the  polity  nearly  prevented  the  Emperor’s  logical  decision. 

First  discussed  under  the  Koiso  government,  Japan’s  deliberations  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  peace  as  a  benefit  to  their  continued  fighting  when  defeat  was  evident  occurred 
for  several  reasons.  The  first  and  foremost  lies  in  the  fanatical  Imperial  Army’s  ability  to 
direct  strategic  decisions.  Realizing  the  fall  of  Saipan  provided  an  air  base  from  which  to 
bomb  the  homeland,  Koiso  knew  the  war  was  lost  and  needed  to  end  soon.  The  Imperial 
Army’s  strategy  of  a  decisive  victory  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  a  prelude  to  a  negotiated 
peace,  was  not  only  never  adhered  to,  but  changed  completely.  The  Premier  had  lost 
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control  of  the  military  direction  of  the  war.  Although  Koiso’s  secret  diplomatic  peace 
overtures  to  China  and  Moscow  were  ill-conceived,  he  realized  that  negotiations  were 
needed  before  Japan  became  crippled  as  a  nation.  Had  he  established  his  intentions  with 
the  Allies  directly,  Koiso  may  have  gained  the  support  of  the  silent  civilian  majority  in  the 
SCDW.  Establishing  the  SCDW  was  the  Imperial  Army’s  method  of  controlling  the  war 
and  diffused  Koiso’s  ability  to  coordinate  an  acceptable  solution. 

Even  if  Koiso  had  established  diplomatic  communications  with  the  Allies  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  a  negotiated  peace,  the  Imperial  Army  may  not  have  agreed. 
Without  complete  control  over  his  military  forces,  Koiso’s  attempts  to  bargain  peace 

terms  were  highly  unlikely  to  succeed. 

Clearly  by  the  time  Germany  surrendered,  in  April  1945,  Japan’s  military, 
economic,  and  domestic  conditions  were  all  in  decline.  The  selection  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  mediator  for  a  negotiated  peace  was  poorly  calculated.  With  the  war  against 
Germany  won,  the  Soviets  had  nothing  to  gain  by  mediating  a  peace  for  Japan.  In  fact, 
having  just  fought  against  a  common  enemy,  the  selection,  although  aimed  at  relieving 
pressure  of  the  Japanese  Manchurian  Army,  defied  diplomatic  common  sense.  Strangely 
enough,  all  these  facts  that  presented  the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  both  internal  and 
external,  were  presented  to  both  the  SCDW  and  the  Emperor  in  the  early  June  1945 
meeting.  Although  the  costs  to  this  point  were  astronomical,  the  decision  to  continue  was 
based  on  the  perceived  need  to  protect  the  Emperor  from  unconditional  terms.  The 
benefit  of  protecting  Imperial  Majesty  outweighed  all  costs  that  might  occur  as  a  result. 

In  the  end,  it  took  the  Emperor,  the  very  element  the  Japanese  army  hoped  to  protect,  to 
accept  the  Potsdam  Declaration.  The  Emperor  clearly  realized  that  surrender  was  the  only 
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option  that  would  cease  the  devastation  occurring  in  cities  throughout  Japan.  He  correctly 
assessed  that  stopping  the  war  before  a  home  island  invasion  would  prevent  further 
destruction  of  the  Japanese  society. 

Two  decades  later,  the  United  States  would  face  another  Asian  country  with  even 
stronger  convictions.  Here  the  rational  approach  to  force  an  enemy  to  capitulate  would  be 
attempted  again  and  again.  Again  and  again  it  would  fail 

c.  US  and  the  Vietnam  War 

The  United  States  efforts  to  resolve  the  Vietnam  War  provide  numerous  data 
points  from  which  to  analyze  war  termination  from  a  cost-benefit  approach.  Unlike  the 
two  previous  case  studies,  the  Vietnam  War  was  fought  as  a  limited  war  from  the  United 
States  perspective.  Beginning  with  President  Truman  and  continuing  through  the  Johnson 
administration.  United  States  foreign  policy  centered  on  strengthening  all  freedom-loving 
nations  against  the  dangers  of  aggression,  irrespective  of  those  nations  strategic 
importance  to  the  US.  Thus,  the  prime  American  objective  in  the  war  in  Indo-China  was 
to  prevent  the  communist  domination  of  South  Vietnam  by  supporting  her  government 
with  both  military  and  financial  aid.66  Once  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  was  passed  in 
Congress,  in  August  1964,  granting  President  Lyndon  Johnson  authority  to  deploy  US 
forces  to  Vietnam,  the  direct  intervention  in  Vietnam  began.67  The  benefit  of  such  an 
endeavor  was  seen  as  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  government  in  South  Vietnam. 

United  States’  attempts  to  terminate  the  Vietnam  War  could  be  explained  as 
applying  just  enough  pressure  to  insure  the  enemy’s  costs  exceeded  potential  gains  thereby 
leading  to  a  conclusion  that  backing  down  was  preferable  to  continued  fighting  68  This 
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coercive  method  of  imposing  the  cost-benefit  analysis  onto  the  enemy  often  neglected 
measuring  the  reciprocal  costs  and  benefits  to  the  United  States.  Gradual  escalation  of 
both  troop  deployments  and  aerial  bombardments  exemplified  the  US’s  coercive 
techniques.  In  the  end,  the  United  States  would  have  to  evaluate  their  own  aims  against 

mounting  costs. 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  before  taking  any  direct  military  action,  President  Johnson 

began  the  first  of  several  secret  diplomatic  efforts  to  convince  North  Vietnam  to  cease 

assisting  the  Vietcong  in  the  South.  His  offers  were  a  typical  carrot-and-stick  approach: 

...  if  the  Communists  agreed  to  cease  their  assistance  to  the  Vietcong  and  end  the 
conflict,  the  United  States  would  provide  them  with  economic  aid  and  even 
diplomatic  recognition.  If  not,  they  could  anticipate  American  air  and  naval 
attacks  against  North  Vietnam.69 

North  Vietnam  Prime  Minister,  Pham  Van  Dong,  continually  rejected  these 
gestures  unless  the  Americans  withdrew  from  Vietnam  and  accepted  Vietcong 
participation  in  a  neutral  South  Vietnamese  coalition  government.70 

After  winning  the  presidential  election  in  1964,  Johnson  attempted  to  resolve  the 
war  by  sustained  bombing  over  North  Vietnam  over  the  next  four  years,  offering  to 
suspend  attacks  in  exchange  for  productive  peace  negotiations.  The  American  air 
campaign  against  the  North,  called  Operation  Rolling  Thunder,  went  on  almost  daily  from 
March  1965  to  November  1968,  dropping  roughly  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
munitions  per  day.  Rolling  Thunder’s  objectives  were  first,  to  break  the  morale  of  Hanoi’s 
leadership  and  compel  them  to  call  off  the  southern  insurgency,  and  second,  to  weaken  the 
Communist  fighting  capacity  by  impeding  the  flow  of  their  men  and  supplies  south.  The 
purpose  of  Johnson’s  call  for  negotiations  was  to  either  clear  a  path  toward  the  restoration 
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of  peace,  or  move  toward  increased  military  action,  depending  on  the  reaction  from  the 
North.71 

With  each  year’s  proposals  denied  by  the  Communist,  American  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam  climbed  from  200,000  in  1965  to  over  500,000  by  the  end  of  1968.72  Each  year 
Johnson  escalated  the  war,  he  hoped  to  increase  the  cost  on  the  North.  What  he  often 
failed  to  realize  was  the  costs  were  increasing  for  America  as  well.  By  the  end  of  1968, 
Americans  killed  in  action  had  grown  to  14,314,  from  1,369  in  late  1965.73  In  response  to 
these  increasing  costs,  the  fall  of  1967  brought  many  anti-war  protests  across  the  US.  The 
largest  demonstrations  against  the  war  met  in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  attended  by  an  estimated  100,000  people.  To  combat  this  anti-war 
enthusiasm,  Johnson  brought  General  Westmoreland  back  home  to  make  upbeat  speeches 
about  Vietnam.74 

The  1968  Tet  Offensive,  launched  in  January  and  February  of  1968,  was  the 
largest  Communist  offensive  of  the  war  and  was  designed  to  break  the  military  stalemate. 
The  offensive  attacked  province  capitals  and  military  installations  throughout  the  south. 
The  Communist  goal  of  Tet  was  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  US  and  South  Vietnam  in 
order  to  show  the  South  Vietnamese  people  that  the  US  was  vulnerable  despite  its 
immense  power.  They  believed  that  the  South  was  ripe  for  a  revolution  and  that  the 
weary  government  soldiers,  dislocated  peasants,  frustrated  religious  factions,  fractious 
youth,  and  other  unhappy  elements  of  the  southern  population  would  rise  up  in  opposition 
to  the  Saigon  and  American  authorities.  The  result  was  that  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  attacks  throughout  the  South  were  decimated,  nearly  wiping  out  the  Vietcong 
organization  and  thoroughly  setting  back  the  North’s  fighting  capacity.75 
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Although  the  Communist  were  decisively  defeated  in  the  effort,  the  American 
public  was  horrified  as  the  scenes  from  Tet  were  shown  on  the  nightly  news.  Having  been 
told  by  the  commanding  general  himself  that  all  was  going  well  the  previous  fall,  the 
American  public  became  disillusioned  about  the  war.  The  Johnson  administration  was 
backed  into  a  dilemma.  Westmoreland  was  asking  for  200,000  more  soldiers,  and  the 
American  people  were  calling  for  the  end  of  the  war.  The  additional  troops  needed 
required  the  call  up  of  reserve  forces.  This  was  something  Johnson  was  not  willing  to  do. 
After  his  approval  rating  dropped  from  48  to  36  percent,  Johnson  announced  on  3 1  March 
1968,  he  would  not  seek  reelection  and  he  restricted  US  air  strikes  in  hopes  of  establishing 
a  settlement  with  North  Vietnam.  Again,  both  parties  repeated  the  same  arguments:  the 
US  wanted  the  North  out  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  North  rejected  the  demands  and 
insisted  that  the  Saigon  regime  include  Vietcong  representatives.76 

Johnson’s  failure  to  calculate  both  his  own  costs  of  escalation,  and  the  North’s 
determination,  appears  to  have  been  his  largest  mistakes.  The  Americanization  of  the  war, 
that  saw  the  US  take  complete  control  of  all  military  efforts,  allowed  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  yield  the  responsibility  for  the  war  to  America.  South  Vietnam’s  inability 
to  both  govern  and  prosecute  the  war  drew  the  US  to  take  this  dominate  role.  As  this 
occurred,  the  US  was  drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hostilities.  The  war  quickly 
became  America’s  to  win  or  lose.  The  Communist,  determined  not  to  concede,  not  only 
paralleled  America’s  efforts  with  men  and  material,  but  waged  a  political  war  within  the 
South.  Essentially,  the  north  conducted  an  unlimited  war  while  the  US  was  attempting  to 
use  limited  means.  Johnson  could  not  apply  enough  pressure  to  have  the  Communist  back 
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down  from  their  potential  aims.  Seeing  the  domestic  and  political  turmoil  in  the  South, 
the  Communists  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  win. 

When  President  Richard  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissenger  came  to 
power,  they  believed  they  had  the  requisite  knowledge,  boldness,  and  imagination  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  outcome  to  the  long  American  involvement  in  Vietnam.  In  early 
1969,  public  opinion  polls  showed  that  Americans  wanted  to  end  the  war  quickly  while  at 
the  same  time  stopping  the  spread  of  Communism  in  Southeast  Asia.  Yet,  these  same 
people  did  not  want  America  either  to  lose  or  to  escalate  efforts.  Ironically,  not  many 
were  concerned  with  the  survival  of  the  South  Vietnam  government.  With  such  a 
dichotomy  of  public  opinion,  Nixon  was  determined  from  the  beginning  to  end  the  war 
with  honor.77 

The  new  administration’s  initial  efforts  to  end  the  war  were  both  internationally 
broader  and  domestically  focused.  Internationally,  Nixon  pressured  the  Soviets  to 
influence  Hanoi  to  cease  their  intervention  in  the  South  or  detente  would  not  begin 
between  the  US  and  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  two-tiered  Paris  peace  negotiations  began. 
At  the  first  level,  the  US  and  Hanoi  were  to  mediate  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  all  external 
forces  in  South  Vietnam.  The  second  tier  was  designed  to  have  Saigon  representatives 
and  National  Liberation  Force  (NLF)  officials  bargain  for  a  political  settlement  of  the  civil 
war.  Finally,  Nixon  expanded  the  war  by  conducting  a  secret  aerial  bombing  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam  Army  (NVA)  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  By  the  summer  of  1969,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  the  Johnson  administration,  all  diplomatic  efforts  failed,  and  the 
secret  bombing  campaign  began  to  leak  to  the  press.  In  September  1969  during  a 
National  Security  Council  meeting,  Nixon’s  National  Security  Advisor,  Henry  Kissenger, 
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astutely  confessed,  “I  can’t  believe  that  a  fourth-rate  power  like  North  Vietnam  doesn’t 
have  a  breaking  point.”78  Frustrated  with  the  entire  process,  Nixon  tried  a  new 
approach.79 

On  3  November  1969,  Nixon  initiates  his  nation-building  concept  called 
Vietnamization.  The  South  Vietnamese  army  was  going  to  pick  up  more  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  war  and  US  troops  began  coming  home.  Vietnamization  was  Nixon’s 
method  of  allowing  Saigon  to  save  herself.  Americans  overwhelmingly  approved  the  idea. 
A  public  opinion  poll  conducted  after  Nixon’s  speech  showed  seventy  percent  of 
Americans  supported  the  concept.80  As  time  would  demonstrate,  the  policy  was  mere 
fantasy,  since  the  South  was  incapable  of  both  governing  or  defending  itself. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  Nixon’s  decision  to  send  US  forces  into  Cambodia  in  order 
to  save  a  friendly  government  from  Communist  aggression  not  only  widened  the  war,  but 
also  began  to  split  public  opinion  at  home.  In  Congress,  attempts  were  made  to  repeal  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and  cut  off  all  funding  for  military  operations  in  Cambodia. 
College  campuses  erupted  in  protest  over  the  sudden  widening  of  the  war  that  Nixon  had 
promised  to  end.  To  counter  these  anti-war  sentiments,  working  men  and  women  began 
to  vocalize  support  for  Nixon’s  action.  Americans  soon  were  deeply  at  odds  with  each 
other  over  the  Vietnam  War.81 

As  1972  began,  both  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  and  the  American  homefront 
were  calm.  Nixon  planned  diplomatic  visits  to  both  China  and  Moscow.  He  used  these 
conferences  to  link  subsequent  progress  toward  detente  to  Moscow’s  and  Peking’s 
willingness  to  pressure  Hanoi  into  negotiating  an  end  to  the  war.  Expecting  a  call  by  their 
communist  allies  to  press  for  peace  and  hoping  to  end  the  military  stalemate,  on  30  March 
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1972,  North  Vietnam  launched  their  Spring  Offensive.  In  response  to  this  all  out 
aggression  in  the  south,  Nixon  revived  the  air  war,  coded-named  LINEBACKER,  that  had 
been  on  hold  since  1968  to  beat  back  the  North’s  attack.  Although  both  the  USSR  and 
China  issued  pro  forma  criticisms  of  the  US  action,  privately  both  put  pressure  on  Hanoi 
to  end  the  war.  Domestic  reaction  to  the  air  campaign  showed  strong  public  support  and 
paid  political  dividends  in  the  upcoming  elections  that  year.  By  October,  Kissenger  had 
worked  out  a  compromise  with  North  Vietnam  but  it  was  disapproved  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  When  Kissenger  brought  the  South’s  concerns  back  to  the  peace  conferences 
in  Paris,  the  North  Vietnamese  envoy  responded  by  hardening  their  stance.  By  mid 
December,  peace  efforts  once  again  broke  off,  and  Nixon  once  again  attempted  to  resolve 
the  impasse  with  force.82 

Starting  on  18  December  1972,  LINEBACKER  II,  the  largest  American  air 
armada  of  the  war,  began  bombing  North  Vietnam.  Nixon  signaled  to  Hanoi  that  if  North 
Vietnam  agreed  to  resume  peace  talks,  the  US  would  stop  the  bombing  On  29 
December,  Hanoi  consented,  and  by  late  January  the  Paris  Accords  were  signed  by  all 
parties.  America’s  longest  war  had  finally  ended.  On  30  April  1975,  the  Communist 
conquered  Saigon.  The  Vietnam  War  ended  in  victory  for  the  VC  and  NVA  forces.  The 
long  American  effort  to  create  a  non-Communist  state  in  South  Vietnam  failed.83 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  scale  of  the  war  during  the  Johnson  Administration  by 
the  infusion  of  US  forces  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  US  military  doctrine. 
The  traditional  U  S.  military  approach  entailed  massive  concentrations  of  firepower 
against  enemy  forces  in  order  to  defeat  them  quickly.  This  incremental  approach  resulted 
from  the  fear  that  a  sudden  and  extensive  escalation  might  lead  to  direct  Chinese  or  Soviet 
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intervention.  It  further  points  to  the  President's  reluctance  either  to  lose  the  war  without 
greater  effort  or  fight  it  at  any  greater  cost  than  necessary.  The  theory  of  limited  war  that 
called  for  the  restricted,  flexible,  controlled,  and  proportionate  use  of  force  to  persuade 
the  adversary  to  terminate  the  war  was  the  prevalent  approach  of  the  time. 

The  result  of  the  gradual  approach  in  Vietnam  permitted  the  war  to  drag  on  at 
increasing  cost  and  public  opposition  without  the  satisfaction  of  anticipating  a  clear-cut 
victory.  Even  though  the  North  incurred  increased  costs  in  military  terms,  they  were 
determined  to  fight  for  the  total  stakes:  the  incorporation  of  the  south  into  a  unified 
Communist  Vietnam.  US  self-restraint  failed  to  realize  this  imbalance  of  interest  and 
began  to  withdraw  forces  when  the  cost  of  the  war  became  disproportionate  to  their 
interests.  America’s  limited  approach  was  doomed  to  fail  against  a  belligerent  willing  to 
wage  unlimited  efforts. 

By  attempting  to  impose  greater  cost  on  the  North  than  the  US  thought 
Communist  were  willing  to  accept,  they  failed  to  predict  the  will  of  the  North  to  continue 
to  fight.  They  realized  that  South  Vietnam  was  incapable  of  both  governing  and  defending 
themselves.  The  American  public  was  not  willing  to  waste  her  blood  and  treasure  on  the 
efforts.  As  a  way  to  achieve  “peace  with  honor,”  the  Nixon  administration  adopted 
Vietnamization  as  a  way  to  turn  this  civil  war  back  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Although  LINEBACKER  II  brought  all  parties  to  a  settlement,  it  did  not  cause  the  North 
to  cease  in  continuing  toward  their  goal  -  the  unification  of  Vietnam.  Instead  of  causing 
the  Communist  to  abort  their  aims,  US  gradual  escalation  policy  only  prolonged  the 
struggle.  Time  was  a  disadvantage  and  reversed  the  process.  The  costs  of  prosecuting 
the  Vietnam  War  in  men  and  material  soon  outweighed  the  benefit  of  establishing  a  viable 
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democratic  government  in  South  Vietnam.  After  1968,  the  US  changed  their  aims  from 
defeating  the  Communist  insurgency  to  providing  the  South  a  framework  to  resolve  the 
issue.  The  benefit  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  allowed  the  US  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
while  the  South  was  still  under  a  democratic  government.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  unlimited  efforts  of  the  North  overcame  the  limited  American  approach. 
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“//  often  happens  in  wars  that  the  weaker  party  wakes  no  attempt  to  seek  peace 
when  its  military  strength  can  still  influence  the  enemy,  hut  fights  until  it  has  lost  all  its 
power  to  bargain  ”84 

y  Fred  Ikle 


"Wars  usually  end  when  the  fighting  nations  agree  on  their  relative  strength,  and  wars 
usually  begin  when  fighting  nations  disagree  on  their  relative  strength.  ” 

Geoffrey  Blainey 


IV.  Conclusion 

These  case  studies  have  exemplified  that  a  nation’s  use  of  the  cost-benefit 
calculation  model  to  achieve  war  termination  is  not  always  sensitive  only  to  military, 
economic,  and  domestic  conditions,  or  expectations  of  external  assistance.  Most  of  the 
reasons  why  this  occurs  lies  in  the  deviations  from  the  model  assumptions  seen  in  the  case 
studies.  The  variations  from  the  model  in  the  total  warfare  that  Germany  and  Japan 
experienced,  differed  from  the  case  of  a  limited  approach  the  US  took  in  Vietnam.  The 
basic  underlining  assumption  of  the  model  that  governments  act  as  uniactors  and  in  a 
rational  manner  appears  questionable.  In  the  first  two  cases,  military  leadership  dominated 
political  opinion.  This  spawned  internal  power  struggles  that  ultimately  caused  their 
countries  to  capitulate  before  achieving  the  benefit  of  their  original  aims  but  only  after 
continued  resistance  had  ceased  to  be  rationally  based  solely  on  economic  or  power  terms. 
In  the  last  case,  the  US  and  South  Vietnam  governments  were  not  always  acting  with  the 
same  aims  in  mind  and  certainly  underestimated  the  price  for  success  the  North  was 
willing  to  pay. 

At  times,  it  is  difficult  for  belligerents  to  estimate  their  opponents  values  and  goals. 
Nor  can  one  side  accurately  place  a  value  on  their  own  or  their  opponents  costs  and 
perceived  benefits.  Therefore,  it  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  make  the  necessary  cost- 
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benefit  calculations  concerning  the  decision  of  when  to  terminate  a  war.  Furthermore, 
participants  are  often  unable  or  unwilling  to  measure  the  cost  of  continued  fighting.  To 
compound  this  difficulty  in  measuring  the  cost  in  blood  and  material  with  expected  gains 
or  losses  in  either  prestige,  influence  or  territory  lie  the  internal  conflicts  and  international 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  war.  Within  a  belligerent  government,  internal  power 
struggles  often  occur  over  when  and  under  what  conditions  the  initiation  of  a  peace 
settlement  should  occur.  On  a  global  scale,  the  actions  of  allies  and  neutrals  is  often 
unpredictable.  Even  if  these  factors  could  be  accurately  measured  and  compared  with  a 
common  denominator,  the  historical  examples  in  this  monograph  show  that  nations  cannot 
always  expect  to  act  rationally.  Predicting  the  amount  of  will  your  enemy  possesses  and 
forecasting  its  capitulation  while  attempting  to  achieve  your  aims  may  not  be  possible. 

The  monograph  attempted  to  demonstrate  an  acceptable  standard  of  judgment 
which  should  stem  from  an  accurate  assessment  of  one’s  military,  economic,  domestic, 
and  diplomatic  conditions.  In  the  unlimited  war  case  studies  these  conditions  were 
ignored.  The  totality  of  such  warfare  often  brings  the  military  leadership  to  the  forefront, 
thereby  blinding  the  belligerent’s  awareness  of  these  conditions.  Political  leaders’ 
assessments  end  up  being  manipulated  by  promises  of  military  victories.  The  wars 
continued  beyond  what  each  country  could  militarily  accomplish  in  support  of  their  peace 
aims.  The  limited  approach  and  sheer  length  of  the  Vietnam  War  caused  these  conditions 
in  the  US  to  be  much  more  elusive  when  assessing  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  war. 

In  the  first  two  case  studies,  both  Germany  and  Japan  continued  to  fight  long  after 
their  goals  appeared  achievable.  In  hindsight,  both  these  countries  actions  appear 
irrational.  In  early  1917,  Germany’s  only  ally,  Austria-Hungary,  was  pushing  for  a  peace 
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settlement.  Her  economic  and  domestic  conditions  were  declining  under  the  strangulation 
of  a  British  blockade.  More  importantly,  the  military  leadership  ascended  to  power.  They 
quickly  overcame  the  Chancellor’s  cautious  approach  toward  war  termination.  Instead  of 
minimizing  her  losses  after  she  stopped  the  Allied  Somme  offensive  in  late  1916,  Germany 
launched  her  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  hoping  to  coerce  Britain  to  sue  for  peace. 
Instead,  it  escalated  and  broadened  the  war.  The  German’s  failure  to  calculate  the  effects 
of  America  and  numerous  other  countries  entering  the  war  against  her  ultimately  caused 
her  capitulation.  Yet,  had  Germany  coordinated  diplomatic  efforts  with  her  military 
escalation  she  might  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  entering  the  war 
while  inducing  Britain  to  accept  negotiated  terms.  Finally,  when  all  nations  involved  did 
agree  to  an  armistice  in  1918,  Germany’s  assumption  that  Wilson’s  impartial  justice 
would  be  the  basis  of  future  negotiations  never  came  to  pass.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
quickly  became  known  to  the  Germans  as  “The  Dictated  Peace.”  Germany  failed  to 
realize  the  different  perspectives  of  the  Allied  countries.  Britain  and  France  wanted  to  see 
Germany  punished  for  the  war  and  return  to  the  balance  of  power,  while  Wilson  thought 
a  lasting  peace  was  possible  with  his  idea  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
treaty’s  “War  Guilt”  clause,  which  blamed  Germany  for  all  the  destruction,  ultimately 
sowed  the  seed  for  World  War  II.  Both  Germany’s  attempts  at  utilizing  the  cost-benefit 
calculation  model  failed  her  miserably. 

Japan’s  application  of  a  cost-benefit  approach  to  war  termination  was  woefully 
inadequate.  By  her  own  estimates,  Japan’s  initiation  of  the  conflict  was  based  entirely  on 
hope.  As  early  as  June  1942,  after  the  Battle  of  Midway,  the  Imperial  Navy  considered 
her  country  destined  for  defeat.  Yet,  because  the  Imperial  Army  dominated  domestic 
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decision  making  and  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  army’s  morale,  catastrophic  losses  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  on  Okinawa  incredibly  caused  her  to  continue  to  fight  The  idea  of 
maintaining  Japan’s  honor  by  placing  the  conditions  of  peace  negotiations  on  an  elusive 
battlefield  success  fueled  by  fanatical  determination  appears  to  defy  logic.  Prime  Minister 
Koiso  was  continually  misled  to  believe  that  the  army  was  determined  to  make  a  stand  and 
achieve  a  decisive  win,  which  was  his  prerequisite  for  initiating  negotiations.  The  killing 
of  many  peace  sympathizers  in  early  April  of  1945  quickly  caused  the  “doves”  to  rethink 
their  methods  for  peace.  Finally,  Japan’s  venture  for  a  mediated  peace  through  the 
Soviets  was  a  dismal  failure.  Their  choice  of  the  Soviets  as  mediator  was  grossly 
miscalculated.  Finally,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  forceful  decision  of  the  Emperor  to  accept 
the  United  States  peace  terms,  an  invasion  of  Japan’s  homeland  may  have  occurred, 
bringing  unimaginable  losses  for  both  sides. 

Finally  the  United  States  actions  in  Vietnam,  viewed  from  the  cost-benefit 
calculation  model,  terribly  miscalculated  the  North’s  determination  to  achieve  her  goal. 
Gradualism,  domestic  public  opinion,  domestic  policy  and  bankrupt  diplomacy,  all  clouded 
US  war  termination  efforts.  The  Communist  were  willing  to  pay  any  price  to  unite 
Vietnam  while  the  US  leadership  was  taking  an  incremental  approach  to  achieve  their 
ends.  The  US  continually  attempted  to  increase  the  cost  of  North  Vietnam’s  intervention 
in  the  South  by  escalating  troop  deployments  and  aerial  bombings.  Yet,  at  all  diplomatic 
talks  the  North  persisted  in  demanding  NLF  representation  in  any  future  South  Vietnam 
government.  Throughout  the  mid  and  late  1960’s,  The  United  States  continually  failed  to 
evaluate  the  cost  the  North  was  willing  to  pay  for  her  ultimate  goal  of  unification.  To 
exacerbate  the  war  efforts,  domestic  protest  only  provided  more  pressure  on  the 
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administrations  to  end  the  war  quickly.  Initially  carrying  the  burden  of  the  war  during  the 
Johnson  administration,  the  United  States  under  the  Nixon  administration  shifted  the 
responsibility  back  on  the  South  and  sought  peace  negotiations  while  still  wheeling 
devastating  aerial  bombing  campaigns.  In  the  end,  Vietnamization  was  neither  a  winning 

nor  losing  method  but  rather  a  way  of  bowing  out  gracefully. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  US  detente  with  China  that  North  Vietnam  perceived  would 
result  in  China  pressuring  them  into  a  peace  settlement  short  of  their  goals.  This  caused 
the  North  to  launch  their  Spring  Offensive  in  1972.  Because  they  were  badly  beaten  and 
unable  to  make  another  military  offensive  for  two  to  three  years,  the  North  finally 
accepted  a  settlement  in  Paris  in  January  of  1973.  After  nearly  ten  years  of  combat,  Nixon 
claimed  “peace  with  honor”  was  achieved.  Only  two  short  years  later,  after  the  US 
withdrew  her  military  and  financial  support  from  the  South,  the  Communist  united 
Vietnam.  Instead  of  having  her  opponent  realize  that  the  marginal  cost  had  outweighed 
the  benefit,  the  US  was  the  one  to  realize  this  deficit  and  withdrew  from  the  war  without 
achieving  its  initial  goal  of  stopping  the  spread  of  communism. 

The  monograph  has  shown  that  the  cost-benefit  model  does  not  always  provide  an 
acceptable  framework  to  anticipate  war  termination.  What  is  rational  to  one  country  may 
not  be  rational  to  another.  Although  military,  domestic,  economic,  and  diplomatic 
conditions  may  be  declining,  a  country’s  desire  to  continue  fighting  may  persist.  The  costs 
measured  by  these  declining  conditions,  although,  they  may  outweigh  the  benefits  of  a 
political  aim,  is  not  always  accurately  perceived  by  decision-makers.  And  when  they  are, 
peace  is  not  always  the  first  option  attempted.  Understanding  how  the  many  other  factors, 
such  as  ideology,  religion,  societal  values,  and  governmental  structure  relate  to  friendly 
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and  enemy  cost-benefit  calculations,  may  be  the  only  method  in  which  the  model  can 
provide  some  effective  analysis.  Although  US  army  and  joint  doctrine  requires  leverage 
on  the  battlefield  in  order  for  political  aims  to  be  achieved,  planners  must  understand  that 
when  this  leverage  is  achieved,  termination  will  not  necessarily  follow.  Military  strength  is 
only  one  instrument  of  national  power  which  affects  an  enemy’s  will  to  resist.  Sun  Tzu 
once  said,  .  .one  who  excels  in  warfare  is  able  to  make  himself  unconquerable,  but 
cannot  necessarily  cause  the  enemy  to  be  conquerable.”86  Rational  military  operations 
that  appear  to  overwhelm  an  enemy’s  will  to  resist  are  not  necessarily  fool-proof. 

In  order  for  the  model  to  be  used  effectively  in  shaping  strategic  policy,  senior 
political  and  military  leaders  must  skillfully  formulate,  coordinate,  and  apply  the  ends, 
ways,  and  means  relationship  across  all  national  instruments  of  power.  With  a  focus  on 
the  ends/benefits  verses  means/costs,  strategic  policy-makers  can  at  least  develop  a 
framework  in  which  to  make  judicious  decisions.  In  times  of  conflict,  the  emergence  of 
previously  mentioned  factors  can  quickly  influence  these  calculations  and  must  be 
prudently  weighed.  Because  the  enemy  has  a  vote  in  war,  the  process  is  often  very 
problematic.  None  the  less,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  rational  method  in  which  to  logically 
frame  one’s  thoughts. 
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